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GERMAN LANGUAGE LEGISLATION 
AND THE SPIRIT OF AMERI 
CAN EDUCATION 


¢ 


Ir would be a pity if so important a 


manifestation of the mind of this 


ountry as exhibited itself in connection 


with the German language and culture 


during and since the war should be left 


unexploited for any lessons it may contain 


kor 


relationships may take in 


for the future. whatever form world 


the years ahead 
that international jeal 


no one supposes 


ousies are finally done away with. On the 


contrary, with the greatly increased mu 


war has de 
likelihood 


of sharp differences of opinion with their 


interest which the 


tuality of 
veloped among the nations, the 
associated popular passions is correspond- 
ingly magnified. No nation is too small or 
adherents or 


land, 


inveterate propensity of bystand 


. . ‘_ , ) 
too insignifVC©ant to lack 


sympathizers in this cosmopolitan 
and the 
ers to take sides in an interesting quarrel] 
supplies a sufficiency of probability of fu 
disturbances. Already 


ture emotional 


Russia takes from Germany the role of 


béte noire among the nations and bolshev 
ism crowds autocracy from the spotlight. 
If the attitude lately assumed toward the 
German language and culture is to serve 
as a model for the future we must expect 
reflect the 
international climate 


our edueational policies to 


fluctuations of the 
and to adjust themselves with difficulty to 
there- 


its variant phases. It would seem, 


fore, altogether desirable if we could hit 
upon some fairly permanent general prin- 
ciples which might offer a ground for a 
measure of stability as we confront these 
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‘ cy ™~ ? ne! is ir ’ yy 
onalism. 

One such principle is bound up witl 
psychology of hyphenation It may be 
stated with little reservat it a ! 
sideration of the facts of human nature 
supplies little hope of success to those whe 
would make the institutions of education 
contribute to a Simon-pure or 100 per cent 
Americanism, if by such unexplicit expres 
sions is meant the complete suppression of 


whatever to 


re Sponslve ness 


the claims of other nationalities and other 


To expect of education 
off all 


national cult 


ires 


that it will or ean kill interest in tne 


people from which one is derived or the 
traditions that are part al d parce] of one’s 


. ; 1 
+ ritac 
amily neritage, 1S 


to expect Of it what 


very ol VIOUSLY) aoes not do. il one 


may 


judge from the acerbities of debate in and 


halls of Congress where well 


out of the 
educated and loyal Americans insist upon 


voicing aspirations admittedly Irish or 


otherwise alien. Until the fact of hyphe 


nation was found so extremely obnoxious 


in connection with the late war we were, 


in fact, wholly habituated to the spectacl 
of distinguished Americans—some of un 
exampled Americanism—discovering 4a 


very natural and human source of pride 
in their ethnic idiosyneracies and evine 
ing nothing but satisfaction in pronounced 
tastes for literary and other forms of cul 
ture emphatically the product of nationali 
ties other than their own. 

The truth of the following sentences will 
scarcely be questioned by those who reflect 


upon the actual facts in this connection: 








i] ‘ ‘ ides 
t 4 y t ite is 
j | r a ¢ , 
‘ } 1 
of a igregat in a | uré r 
= ] } + y a 
ma operat lV : 
I r \ mst compr se and 
} etw rnatives so ympat that 
‘ i t satished at the same time 
» ‘ y } 
To? ¢ S ya ) 
yt? ao i i atria iror and 
Chris tr ignats | (re i i 
\ L pa s und tions iker bread 
Ww ript. « ’ 
a ma r y 1 t 8a 
t r 3 ‘ 
fr wnt i « h +} Yor Q Osi ng 
het y ind ther } ro 
rights and duties, « s ins t and clamor 
Cialms Wi sna pr l \ i 1 
+ tr ; } { , at jards 
< ~ rank det ’ + ’ + 
! | 4 
f ' ' ‘ = 
~ yD ~ Ss 1S 
, 
8 < I l ) OD | man 
na y ? 1! T mat TeS ibs rd | 
t+ w ' a ‘ nhumat wey 
possibl. Cus shing mark oj 
. 1 
t} CLV ? | ntrast + } +} 

+ y r ’ "T . 
prim Ss Ju S ipa LO earry 
ng amu TY) of values w nay t pe Y 

’ } } . 
sonalit ind « idjudicating their 1ims 
, + y*) ? ] ] Ts Ta y ) and 
in { ns iviadua as easol! ana 

’ . 
eonselen 'o deny y! the richt of ! 


and qual ~ lif ind the priv ve and 
' : 
obligation of ljusting his standards and 


conduct to them, amounts to a limitation 


of his right to be a person in any genuine 


poli 


rights, 


sense, and any educational ‘ies which 


prohibit or these privileges 


mpair 


and obligations are inhuman and 
illiberal. The 


ture for American youth can doubtless be 


clearly 
expurgation of foreign eul- 


iustified. since no rule exists which is im- 


1 Kallen, ‘‘The Structure of a Last 


I 61 
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mul! Irol i reas ible compromise W 
extraordina reumstaneces. It is never 
theless pl I ? ) ire that i oTave Tr 
sponsibilitv rests unon those who invoke 
t nt) rit , , mr, , y ~] y 
autno ( Su ircumstances in¢ 
1 i VW t ics ) 1 whe | I 1 those 
’ e 
who s energ i ssa a ments of 
: 
y ’ y , ? ’ y 
German eultu inquestioned respecta 
i . . sed neir resp SID 
t1es i ma ri ping W rray 
‘ a } 
of i ss 
\ + + } ~ +) a + hy 
l Us i i ) il 
phenation is not a xception for the s 
] ] + } 
Cla sidera ) I Ss ms proper ) 
; : Wwe ae 
first gla I an unmitigated valty 
; ’ ’ ning) nn! o4 
» Ones ¢ l S meal YieSs Ini€ss 1 
presupposes a national self-centeredness 
+} ; ] } 11x mn } I 2 
i Leaves WOOLLY inmove< yy tne 
alms tI nations as p ui en 
. 
S | 11eSS O $3 qu te unenristian w 
. 
regard to humanity without tl rders of 
. ) 1 
his own na nd D d to tn sicnifica é 
T NOL? i Toarms ft thy Ww 1} no f na 
4 | , y ] } ma + } 
Lis 1 g i ne is bDouNa > | 
p ited D ‘ ne sens that he a 
’ » 
~ ns " I + va ?? inter 


tian is necessarily hyphenated because he 
is bound by his professions to balance the 
claims of all men, his fe w-citizens among 
hem. If he be a patriot as well he is but 


The more hyphenated in that he professes 
to acknowledge a double claim that is not 


formulated. Even the unqualified 


prefers the 
interests of his nation is hyphenated out of 
a prudent regard for the conditions of his 


rood relations 


country’s international 


1] There is 


Else he is no patriot but a jingo. 
no escape from hyphenation. 
Such platitudes as these—and others to 


follow—would not need restatement if edu 








—— 








ational | es formulated by respor 

sible leaders had not flagrantly neglected 

them as a consequence of the late war. 
aby ul ds I an @Xacyve rated sol 


ide in behalf of an extremity of isola 
tion Of the scnoois Irom any taint what 
ever of foré orn nfl lf e, or or q 1estion or 
reflectiol upon the mpiete adequacy and 
erfection of our na na ife and polity 
resting presuma ‘ T onviction tl 
ypher on is al tig d « rather 
than a symptom of ellig ind ely 
Zat n. | e | ry pr eeds on the as 
sumption that the inoculati of young 
minds with a fixed idea. an obession, sheer 
rejudice, is the one secure safeguard of 
national m1 sufficient substitut 
indor and dise1 iting judgment 
lt is a verv an loctrine that has beer 
pplied since schools were. The first 
t yh ot the ftrighté patriot, as of the 
rmed tocrat, sectarial r dominant 
ss, has ever been for hermetically seal 


1 of the rising generation 


ry 1 mind I 
‘ P » , } 
ns f Y f varied fact and 


f special issues the whole policy as a 
method of progress is ope questior 
If progress is_ bes mplished by the 
mechanieal « flict of hardened prejudices 
Dp VY 1s a sou If the contacts 
of such prejudices are the most fertile 
source of s il Catastr yp! e, as the social 
psychologist maintains they are and hav 
been historically, the alternative of free ac 
cess to fact and the enlightened discussion 
of it under impartial tutelage remains as 
the only possible one for national safety 
Social change there will be in spite of the 


sing sterilizing of educa 


most uncomprom 
The 


patriot deserves his title when 
ls not in 


he assists in emploving the schools 
behalf of 


half of a permanent principle of progress, 


the status quo as such, but in be- 


whic! S, presumabvily\ t! | 
son. WI he sets obs 
this pring ‘ tori ~ 
gwnition aS a pa l 
+ + + Pd } 
emy ol I Isc nhiel-Mak¢ 
It IS pal I | this the 
that. the et « P , , 
chat , - } 
»iilal Ss ra i i iS ~ 
y mr 7 rt? 
S DY Opposing i 
ral ‘ ‘ lal ns ISI 
rand sc no Sg S a 
nappens T or cy 
one s ? ar ] r Sé ) 
’ } ’ 
re { 
it sufi ont “ 301 nd i 
; , + , ; rr‘) 
SCO eY ne a S Ihe 
government among adult 
ret 4’ om 7 é TeSS ns 
iogmas thie trmosphere 
truth-seeking Either our 
° ee ] 4 , 
in error The anostle « 
‘ 7 f trict 
1 I ] 
] ( 1¢ rat? fivicr 
? t +if ' 
PCeSSAar\ ) 1S | a 
reason \ r Ss oO ' 
sence ¢ ntrast Le 
now a training sed | 
Corl etent te repnayre ) 
oat) 
ntelligent ot} P 26 
thu Whe ( 
he ¢ ( r < 7 . 
‘ ‘ 
ready TO entey r 
nterested r rie ‘ 
natio? ‘ l! TO 
ai T 7 
n 
] ‘ 
supdtie ri ( ( Si 
~ ait TT ’ ~S ’ 
| ] + + - 
ne volbdie ahou natte! 
Té ] eNntiv eCXAal eq 
lr fenta to this the r’ 
tacit ssumption that 1s 
question his Ss the 
“mw4ns ing ¢ ¢ ) 
growing mind na LiKe 
+! li¢ ‘ 
cent, Spotiess conditiol 
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{ 1U of th nder sens 
nilty fT res ! | wrann of tl 
Kaiser is regar i as a to a demo 
I t I (; I I ‘ .' ‘ ir 
rru purit scent 
leait i ) tor ie an op ohway 
to ft S not t e of 
pract | tea ’ { } ld S\ hol 

st It is not the pieture that would 
presel to 1 egisiator 11 
I uuld cease dwelling upon abstractions 
and consider the realities of his own house 
old It is a very dynamie and selective 
organ that confronts actual observation. 
In the opinion of working students of the 


matter there are very definite limits to the 
nmature mind, It 
conspicuously fails to react to much that is 
to it and 
vith ineredible ease that r which it 


And it may be stated 


upressibility of the 


laboriously presented absorbs 
has 
natural affinities 


with great confidence that youthful nat 
ind auto 
mn of that 


frOeS under the 


ural propensity is instinctively 


matically weighted in the direct 


kind of national bias that 


name of patriotism with the more elamor 


ous ot roots of pa 


its spokesmen, The 


triotism have by how ee! somewhat 


scrutinized and nothing is more 


about it 


closely 


eertain than in its instinetive 


forms of corporate vanity and corporate 
acquisitiveness it needs little stimulus and 
The efforts 
edueation to ineuleate a thing 


would be 


circumstances if a 


mueh guidance exaggerated 


of formal 
spontaneously 
rather amusing in the 

os Caw nd “iQent @ tro] 
Capacity ior a Wise ant prudcen control 


of it part of its ordi 


were not so slight a 


nary treatment in the schools. Native- 
born children of alien parents do not 


easily escape the force of these innate 


tendencies, and it is yet to be shown by an 


appeal to fact that a foreign allegiance or 
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1 a y Oo tr s Ss racteristl 
ot ore fT } ? nsign i? ra n ot 
tnes echildre 


policy in question tt only dis- 
re! nd vo to their own 1! onal 
ymmunity i i ti r nor | ! Tr 
Stal to tl lispara t ts pres 
o t discounts equally the ty to 
le i 1 ] t! ISLS na 
t lism ind er f ro t 
\ point this policy young p le not 
riiy wk the normal equ ent or vigor- 
ous natural propensity that accounts for 


the patriotic iment, they are simple- 


we ll, 


1 1 . . 
1deas Dut those whieh are wl 


tons as not to he trusted with any 
olly safe and 
Sane and permit of but one mental re- 
action, that of complacent and unthinking 
acceptance of the pious generalities of a 
political theory whose un- 
is either explicitly stated or 
illustration in 


any newspaper 


or magazine One can 
but question the advisability of simplify- 
intellectual 
the level of complexity of 
and of the 
make-believe of a complete unanimity of 
which 


people would most 


ing the atmosphere of the 


} 


: , 
SCNnOOLS DPDePLOW 


situation 


the general social 


popular thought and feeling does 


What voung 


seem to need while growing up under such 


not exist. 


vacuity 
tahoo or 


perplexing circumstances is not a 
of mind 
the naiveté that 


trination, but wise and thoughtful leader- 


induced by silence and 


results from mere indoc- 
a fair appraisement of 
that 


ship in arriving at 
the conerete situation does and will 
eonfront them 

The policy with which we are dealing 
may he still 


that of the theory of democracy. It 


angle, 
has 


viewed from another 


been a part of our American political tra- 


dition that the state exists in the service 
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Ort ¢€ is and t t exee | T t! sery e of 
these ends it is an object of suspicion and 
A menace to perry The ends enume rated 
vy the fathers were life, liberty, and the 

irsuit of happiness, ends which in spite 
( lal ion still ren highly sug 
restive or wt = T ] irposes oO voy 
ert ent ar y r) Pe no ad pt that 
our republican for of government has 


from 


been so enthusiastically supported 


the gener: conviction that it more than 
any other perhaps protected the individual 
n the enjoyment of these fundamental 
interests. The popular mind reflects this 


familiar of slogans 


Now obviously 


most 


conviction in that 


‘This is a free country 


not ne 


could more closely touch the verity 


of these sacred purposes than the prohibi- 


from 


LNnority f ndiv duals 


following their own cultural preferences, 
i 


the enjoyment of any literature 


musie or 


whatever. the use of a second language, 


admiring or sympathizing 


the privilege ol 


h some or any foreign nationalities, so 


indispensable obligations of 


assumed If 


historical 


iong as tne 


citizenship are fairly one’s 


Americanism is of the original 
quality it will preserve a wholesome solici- 
tude for the preservation of individual 
liberty in such matters and a keen watch- 
fulness for signs of governmental infringe 
ment of this liberty. 

The 


lished generalities is found in the fact that 


present application of these estab- 


the American people have in the course 
of their history turned over to the several 
state governments the control and support 
of a system of public education. This has 
been done for two main reasons. One is 
the necessity of safeguarding free institu- 
tions by such a popular training as will 
support them with an efficient, intelligent, 
and publie-spirited citizenship. It ex 


plains the action of the state in compelling 


all communities to provide such a minimum 


l ~ = 
ne t S | rs wha 
n 
S 1+ th ts satis{ +5» I © 
main reas t state tr 
edueation is de } ‘ 
{ t wu ti 1 \ s to 
‘ S sur . 
\ re , " ] > + 7 
reas \ S eu . 
) 
I litions ) 1 akes S 
; ; 
‘ a “~ ’ 
funda 1 S ? , ; 
rected at Ti! s rad ir i 
we far ’ t ; ) + + 
i ‘ i eC equa 
tior op inity for individuals, « 
» 3 
De gy regara l LS ID entary Tt Tf 
other Now in tl rsuit of ft se vreat 
purposes 1 spirit f Amer in State ¢o 
. } lx 
trol oO luca has ! pl tically 
per! SS i? | ’ rag r wot onlv sue 
a measure oft erelo s seemed wholl, 
na ' },] + ; , + fr +) ; 
INnawspens ri¢ ( SS Ss ( ‘ ) 
purposes imerated. In keeping with 
h . ] 
this spirit tT ! Ss ) nh rarety ronipl Ve 
a d ony i T Sy 11s ia ers te ti — 
purposes have threatened It has na 
I I 


part of American educational philosophy 
that 


greatest possible freedom of action shou 


where th ese en is ire no involved 
he left to loca communities and even to 


econeern has been with indispensable min 
ima, hardly at all with the outer limits 
of educational prov 
shape and form that education she 
inder particular cir 


A brief 


structure as it re 


Imstances 
review of the American legal 
ates to education will 


give foree To this broad 


The 


cient constitutional warrant for a series o 


federal government has found suffi 
in portant acts directed to tl 
ment of publie education through the sup- 
ply of funds to the several states without 


infringing upon the control of edueation 
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exercised by these states aS a DP: 


limited Aside from this the 


sovereignty 


federa constitution takes cognizance OO! 


edueational, as of all other laws, in the 
| . 
capacity 0 ruarantor ot equal pro 
+ ] *,? 
TecTIOI tO ‘ <4 lr a ik splir 
tl stat 0 titutions nave ver! cy erauy 
d 1 their legislatures to provide a 
SYST I Ire ommon gvenera 
ind iniiorn schoo!s, extending to them 
t he same time a very generous measure 
0 erty n carrying out the enterprise 
( r the nost part these legis atures have 
turn or ned their ‘tivities to suen 
) f nard ha 
greneral provisi $; aS will safeguard the 
nterests of the state and all its children in 
the envoy nt a ertain minimu 
1 ining and oO i Iniimitea 
cess to the schools, delegating its author 
I ! I r ot organization and de 
Tall ) wal bodies chosen fron tne peopie 
Alt - «tl . se f } . oe 
d OULT e® au IOTiILV O These podies 18 
in > state’s authority, the assign 
nent f ciseretion to representatives ol 
oca es carries the inescapable interence 
that the intent of the state is to permit, 
so lar as it ay comport with the funda- 


mental purposes already noted, the largest 


neasure of local adjustment and liberty ot 
oecal action, It is propel to assume that 
in respect to the school branches the ‘‘stat 
itory subjects’” are meant as a roug 


definition of an indispensable minimum 


and not as prescription in any other senst 
that is substantiated by the 


an interence 
very general practise of permitting th 
addition of other branches at the discre 
local authorities. It is interesting 
furthermore, that the prescription 


of statutory subjects lies very generally 


as such rather than upon in- 
that the 


upon schools 


dividuals, and state has rarely 


and usually with what seems good war- 


rant, as in such a matter as physical train- 


ing, prescribed subjects for all individua S. 
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authority of the state in determining and 


preseribing curricula and courses of study 


local school authorities have been prohib 
ited by the courts from denying to parents 


reasonable ; select on from a ong tne 
SCHOOLS offerit rS 1n I0! liating a Chu Ss 
progra the warrant being t paramoun 
nterest of the parent in the ds we 
fare and his supposedly re timat 


his nie eds.? 


he point is of special interest since it 
imphes limitations upon the discretionary 


power of local boards that are not always 


acknowledged. The legal limits are ob 
V ously those set by the reneral ena ents 
of the legislature and the guarantees of 
the constitutions, but in vir of the | 

losophy plied in the foregoing survey of 
the American edueational structure it 
Sé is evident that there are certain n 


[> ed limitations as we] 
pe rhaps do not nece ssarily Co neide 


it must be clear that the whole intent of 


the delegation of the state’s authority to 
local boards is that these boards shall, by 
virtue of their advantageous situation as 


members of local communities, not only 


carry out more efficiently than could cen 
tral authorities, the prescribed educational 
provisions of the state 


community as such, 


t that in the furtherance of such add 


The situation in this connect 3s 
las fe vs 
] ithor S are 80 col s Tt 
limits o the respective powers ! Ss § | 
] + + , * > 
schoo! i nor es ver e { rs s lV ») De 
7 , : 
rs 1 1 particular pupil The line of demar 
ition Nn S consonant with reaso and authority 
would seem to be that the parents, having the pr 
mary a yntroiling erest the we fare I wt 
} l nay contr the « rse of his ed ition so 
far l onlv = is thev iv do so without 
imy ring the effi icy f the se! 0! system a i the 


+ + - he at 
interest of other pupils 


Ruling Case Law, art. Schools, section 92 

















ary enterprises as may 


com- 


be assumed in behalf of the local 


unity they shall act not for classes, 
majorities, or any groups whatever but in 
mpat I res Vi ( ) 
mmu 
That is to say that loeal authorities are 
not commissioned by the spirit of Amer 


ican educational practise to indulge their 


vhims or the whims of majorities or 
commands of local 


to Satistyv the de erate 


roups merely; thev are rather commis- 
sioned to distribute local benefits to the 


They act for the state in 


{ oeal deter ation ot the constitu- 
onal mandate directing the institution 
U re uy eral,’’ ‘‘uniform,’’ ‘‘eom- 
mon’’ schools. They are local instruments 


the state’s purpos for the extension 
of educational opportunity within the 


their districts. 


It does not ap- 
t they have authority to substitute 


pear tha 


surposes of their own in contradiction of 
ate’s avowed purposes, to deny any- 
ing to anybody except as smaller inter- 
ust necessarily be subordinated to 
: roportion. The mer 
fact that a majority of citizens in the dis 
trict have a repugnance for, or exhibit no 


interest in, a certain line of educational 
work or a given branch of study does not 
authorize local authorities to deny to 
individuals or to minorities what these in- 
dividuals or minorities find valuable and 
if the 
the district are such as fairly to aceommo- 
date them. They 


in the cireumstances 


desirable in edueation, resources of 
have but one alternative 
to provide for each 
citizen just as much of educa- 
the 
their command enable them to 


and every 


tional opportunity as available re- 


sources at 


do. It is of the first importance in this 


connection to take note of the method the 


state has not seldom used to safeguard 


some special interest in education against 
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the prejudice or negiect autho 
ties. tl method, namely, of n 
n indatoryv upon thes, authorit ; to pro 
vide for such an interest upon t titior 
not o , y rity electors o 
sma roup S \ t) r) 
vuardians of e} | l tt listrict This 
suftic ntly l nat t hye min } 
State with respect to a suit sanction fo 
the inelusion o ’ Por et nm the 
furtherance oO] eduecationa Op] inity 
ly view of theca onsiderat ne< ‘ = 
matter for astonishment—and for real dis 
quietude when tl] plicatior ire con 
temp! ited TO disco r ’ Is « | tion 
thr ignout the ) it? assuming wit! it 
app rent qu stion the priv leg or ¢ 
nating at their pleasure any ranch o 
study for wl there remains anv verv 
considerable demand. The marked de 
ereases in elections of the German lar 
euage in the high schools very properly re 
quires a proportionate reduction of th 
provisions for instruction in this subject 
The total elin nation of the et iy na th 
consequent complete lenial of tl ry} eg 
of its pursuit is a verv different ttor 
and a very questionable one. So drast 


an exercise of local discret 
might reasonably suppose, 
by express authority of the state 
for sufficient reason. 

The 
same force to those state boards which have 
like action. It 


at it has been the intention 


argument applies 


taken 
mitted tl 


the state con empower oe these 


munity in 


boards with authority ‘‘to make rules and 


re gulati ns not inconsistent wit the iaw 
of the state and the provisions of the iY 
stitution’’ to curtail educational oppor 


tunity but only to extend and equalize it 
The legislative designation of the statutory 
subjects and the very general delegation 


of authority to local boards to add to them 
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together carry the implication with respect 


to school studies that the state board’s 


activities are legitimately confined to 


securing to all communities those minimal 


provisions in which the state’s interests 


are embodied and to the equitable distri- 


bution of the state’s benefits. The denial 


of the privilege of pursuing a given study 
quite extraneous to the 


seems therefore 


purposes for which these boards are insti- 
tuted It is 
misuse of a school study might require the 


the 


econeeivable that a grievous 


correction of state 
But the 
touch the 


cognizance and 


board’s authority. misuse of a 
question of its 


The 


correction of abuse in this connection may 


study does not 


inherent usefulness or desirability. 


‘all for the elimination of the conditioning 
text-books 
The 
elimination of a study as such goes quite 
this 
respect to the established values contained 


evils, mischievous teachers or 


perhaps, on authenticated evidence. 


beyond and implies discretion with 


in it. Discretion as to these values, aside 
from those resident in the statutory sub- 
jects, we understand to lhe aceording to 
hitherto accepted American practise with 
the judgment of school patrons. 

We come finally to a consideration of the 
action of state legislatures as it relates to 
the question at issue. While it might seem 


that the constitutional mandate implies 


free and equal opportunity to all citizens 
the use of the 


schools, and that prohibitions of any sort 


without discrimination in 
as regards the branches of culture at least, 
are in spirit contrary to its general intent, 
it will doubtless be admitted that very ex- 
eeptional circumstances might warrant 
such prohibitions if the school system itself 
were otherwise jeopardized, or if the ulti- 
mate purposes for which it is eonducted 
were endangered. One very noteworthy 
received general 


This 


prohibition has, in fact, 


eonsent, even constitutional support. 
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is the prohibition of sectarian religious in 


struction for what has seemed thus far in 


our history a necessity in the interests of 


public schools as such. We can only sup- 


that if such instruction could be ae- 


pose 


commodated in justice to the wide diver 


gencies of religious faith in 


the citizenship 


it would be a very proper part of public- 


school instruction and that it is exeluded 
is a matter of sheer expediency. Ther 
have been, similarly, in many American 


prior to the war legislative enact- 


use of a language 


the 


ments prohibiting the 


ther English in instruction of 


t ; 
1eP «cy 


ing of other languages in elementary 


than 
mmon branches, although the teach 
schools has been optional with localities 
and has been accepted as a matter of course 
The intent of the pro- 


ion here is obviously the very laudable 


} 
schools. 


in high 
hibit 
one of assuring to the whole people a com- 


tongue in the interest of community 


mon 
understanding and free exchange of senti 


ment and opinion. The use of a second 


language and any second language was 
quite properly left to the discretion of 


citizens. 

It is reported® that as a consequence of 
the war a few states have expressly forbid- 
den the teaching of any foreign language 
below the high school, that in cases very 
definite limits have been placed upon its 
use in high schools, and that in at least two 
eases German is prohibited in these schools. 
Now if there is any point to the foregoing 
interpretation of the spirit of American 
edueation we are confronted here by a rad 
ical modification of this spirit, a departure 
fact that 


its significance 


from it in deserves a clear rec 


ornition of and 


purport. 


3 Ruppenthal, ‘‘The Legal Status of the English 
Language in the American School 
ScHooL AND Society, October 6, 1919; 
‘«Tmportant Changes in the Nebraska School Law, 
Educ. Rev., September, 1919 


System, 


Luckey, 
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For the guaranteeing of a common speech 
to the whole citizenship is one thing; the 
denial of a privilege of taking up a second 
is a very different one that on its face re- 
quires amplest justification. The justifi 
eation can be ample only if the measure 
was unavoidable by reason of a very grave 
danger to the total community. It is, ob- 
viously, otherwise inexcusable, impertinent 
and irrelevant in the sense that it contra 
dicts established American theory and 
practise. 

We may recall without further comment 
what was said above regarding the misuse 
of a study and what such misuse requires 
even of a state legislature, short of elimina 
tion of the study itself. The existence of 
an active propaganda in this country in 


behalf of the 


ment before and during the war may be 


German Imperial govern- 
readily admitted, even an anxiety on the 
part of some to employ the schools in its 
aid. There may have been indeed a cer- 
tain number of disloyal aliens teaching 
German in the schools here and there who 
actively supported the German government 
in its designs upon this country. There 
may have been a larger number of German 
teachers of German parentage who enter 
tained a wholly natural, human and proper 
interest in the wellbeing of the German 


people in their predicament. Certain 
text-books of good repute prior to the war 
may have contained laudatory statements 
yerman personalities 


of Germany and 


which in the light of events might well 


be questioned or even excised. The crucial 
question yet remains as to whether any or 
all of this amounted to a sufficiently serious 
menace to Americaan schools to warrant a 
radical break with a liberal 
tradition and the introduction of drastic 
innovations contrary to its spirit. An af 
firmative reply to this question requires 


educational 
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the belief that the fifty per cent. of teachers 


of German who were of American par 


entage in 1916* were so contaminated by 
their subject-matter as to be incapacitated 
from a sane teaching of it; that the forty 
per cent. of German-American parentage 
were preponderantly disloyal, and that the 
fraction of German-born 


remaining wer 


energetically treacherous. It furthermore 
imputes to American youth an inability to 
protect themselves from false teaching 
wholly belied by their exuberant revulsion 
against German instruction whether good, 
bad or indifferent.’ On the whole a dispas 
sionate review of the episode in the light of 
inclines to the belief 


the attainable facts 


that the danger was magnified out of all 
proportion to the necessities of the case, and 
infraction of the 


terbal 


that the seriousness of the 


American tradition more than coun 
ances the actual evils involved. 

The episode is of more than ordinary 
significance and sugvests possibilities of 
wider range that the implications for the 
German language alone. All signs point to 
sharp differences in the American mind for 
the immediate future, directed less to alien 
influences than to domestic issues of grave 
It is too much to expect that the 


unaffected by 


import. 
schools are to remain 


that the 


thes« 


American educational! 


issues or 
tradition is to be permitted to retain its 


historical structure without question, 
Many have conceived this structure to be 
in general very much in keeping with th 
spirit of a free people and of liberal polit 
ical institutions. It represents an instine 


for 


what the total community must have from 


tive feeling a compromise between 


a system of public education and what it 


must not touch. It registers a nice bal 


4Jenry, Monatshefte fiir deutch und 


Pidagogik, May, 1918 
8 Literary Digest, March 30, 


Sp ache 


1918 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF TO-DAY 
Tue European War is responsible for the 


] . ; P ; ? ] 
general reexamination of educational ideals, 


now in among the western na- 


progress 


Too often. however, in discussing 


Lions 


is important subject, we have been satis 
things instead of pri 
drift fri 


a multitude of 


about 


ciples and, as a result, we ym one 


to another, raising 


position 


questions and settling none, waging war 


over conflieting interests when we should 
troubling our 


stand on common ground, 


th the transient, the ephemeral 


that rise from day to day in the 


Issues 


schools, and neglecting the fundamental 


problem that calls for an immediate solu- 


tion. For instanee, much energy has been 
wasted in debating the relative merits of 
liberal and practical studies, a matter that 
has been adjusted in other countries to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. So, 
too, may the Horatii and Curiatii of Amer- 
ican education beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and then we shall be glad to voice 
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our feelings of @1 ide in the words Ot a 
foy cvronearal ‘] t } re T 
lamous general, Lif us Nave pea 


The venerable Dr. Wilhelm 
University, shows how the old quarrel be- 


i I 


sm and Realism may become 


friendly rivalry, if we but admit the fact 
One St 0 ur people must ¢car 
{ nres \ } historical @o nulty 

our cultur while another s ~ 
steeped in mode leas, thereby gaining 
SUI tl and sk for ! dut S of aec.uly 
Bot] OV same ‘reedom, the 
san rht and the same a herefore t 
higher schools demonstrate what 
strength they can give to the leading sec- 
tion of the nation. Is it not true, however, 
that just as soon as the stud In an) 
school begins to ask the how or why of 
hings, the answer to his inquiry must be 
sought in the realm of humanism, in that 


is accumulated 
Edu 


cation is inseparably connected with what 


which 


knowledge 


from all the experiences of the past? 


we call historical continuity, a type of 


which forms the basis of eivili 


According to recent official publications, 
England and Franee have reached a defi 


nite conclusion as to educational ideals 

ideals which permit the nations to meet on 
common ground, ideals which open a more 
because 


Clutton- 
the 


hopeful for the future, 
yunded on the human principle. 
‘*The Belief,’’ is 
opinion that, as a result of the European 


War, we 


ophy, if we are to withstand that false and 


yrospect 
I I 


fi 
B Ultimate 


rock, in 
need a true and coherent philos- 


philosophy which now possesses 


If we have faith in democracy 


coherent 

Germany. 
as the ideal form of government, and boldly 
proclaim that faith, why do we hesitate to 
declare our faith in those ideals which be 
long to the schools, in those ideals which 
inspired the free nations to a glorious tri 
umph over the common foe? At last, Eng- 
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land has spoken the word in a little tract. 
‘‘The Classies in British Education,’’ is- 
sued by the Ministry of Reconstruction. 
The object of this document is to convince 
the British the best ideals 
reached during the war can be retained as 
part of the national faith only through a 
system of education in which non-utilitar 
jan instruction shall open a wider intellec- 
tual outlook and an increased mental ¢a- 
pacity. To this end, it is made clear that 
the mind of the people would suffer an un- 
told detriment if the Greek Latin 
classics ever ceased to hold a large place in 
the schools Even the 
working classes, now that they are rising 
to fuller power and more articulate expres- 
sion, should have access to this mine of in- 
tellectual wealth. Thus recognized as an 
essential element in the nurture and main- 
tenance of English life, the humanities bid 
fair to make a strong appeal to every com- 
There are unmistakable 


publie that 


and 


and universities. 


munity and home. 
signs of this in the recent utterances of 
Mr. A. Mansbridge, founder of the Work- 


. 


ers’ Educational Association of England: 


Working people are displaying an increased in- 
terest in such subjects as Greek Democracy and 
Greek Moral and Political Thought. It is not too 
much to say that there are to-day many working 
people in all parts of the country who associate 
the name of Greece with the cause of humanism, 
and who eagerly seize every opportunity of ex- 
tending their acquaintance with classical civiliza- 
tion. I should like to see a redistribution of the 
opportunities for classical studies. I do not wish 
scholarship-to be confined to those who are able to 
give their lives to it; I want men engaged in all 
occupations to have the opportunity of developing 
it. I hope the day may come when a working man 
may be able to enjoy Homer in the original, and 
excite no more comment than his enjoyment of 
Shakespeare now does. Why should it? 


This is not a mere fantastic idea; in- 
deed, influences are now at work in Eng- 
land to provide in every intellectual area 
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facilities for the learning of Greek and 
Latin, so that boys and giris who show signs 
of linguistic capacity and literary taste 
may And 


this is true democracy in education! 


have these gifts encouraged. 
Since the days of Guizot, French pub 
licists and statesmen have had a clear vis 


} 


ion of the great value of humanistie eul 


ture in education. It was Guizot who first 
popularized the term, ‘‘civilization,’’ in his 

Sorbonne 
That 


force, Teutonic Kultur, was but dimly dis 


lectures delivered at the more 


than ninety years ago. destructiv: 


cerned in his generation, but we gather 
from his lectures that he had no sympathy 
with a system of education, the chief end 
of which was the state and not society. 
Clearness, sociability, fellow-feeling, and 
humanity, he enumerates as the character 
istics of French civilization, which entitle 
that country to march at the head of the 
Books of this 


kind should be read to-day in order to stim 


European family of nations. 


ulate the habit of reflective study, and 


Guizot’s lectures possess an additional 
value in giving emphasis to the fact that, 
in France, the best elements of the Greeo 
Roman culture have been preserved, with 
out which our own civilization would be 
robbed of its humanizing power. 

It is the glory of France that she has, 
even during the stress of war, remained 
true to her ideals of civilization. On Sep 
tember 10, 1915, the Minister of Educa 
tion officially declared that the restoration 
of humanism in Europe was of more vital 
importance than the restoration of eco- 


nomic prosperity. His eloquent words 
sound like the message of a prophet ad 
dressed to a bewildered world. 


Classical culture, on the other hand, must remain 
the object of ardent study, were it only because 
it has transmitted to French thought moet of the 
great ideals for which we struggle. And in this 
classical culture we shall continue to employ with 





19 
12 
zealous care, the French methods which, after hav 
ing given to the study of ancient literature the ee 


sential scientific foundation, make further to spring 


from it, esthetic and moral value. Is it not, more- 


over, 


because antiquity has ever been in France by 


no means only an object of dry erudition, as on 
the other side of the Rhine, but, beyond that, a 
subject of admiration and a guide to conduct, that 
ancient thought has nourished the French soul, and 
that the great conflict has become a conflict of two 
rreconcilable cultures? 


These expressions of opinion on the value 


of humanistic eculture are reinforeed in a 
‘French Educational 
Ideals of To-day: An Anthology of the 
Moulders of French Edueational Thought 
of the edited by Ferdinand 


the Chamber of Depu 


new publication, 


Buisson, member of 


ties, and Frederic Ernest Farrington, of 
the Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. 
C. We have in this volume the plighted 
faith of thirty-four leading French schol 
ars, Whose views should carry great weigh 


schoo] circles. Although the 


in American 


two countries are animated by a common 
inspiration, it is remarkable how little real 


exists among us of the ideals 


of the sister Republic. It is 


knowledge 
ind strivings 
impossible within the limits of my paper to 


do more than point out the general excel 


lence of this anthology and the sentiments 
of a few of its distinguished contributors 
Conspicuous for its merit is the address de 
livered in the schools at Nouvion-en 
Thierache by 


historian. 


Ernest Lavisse, professor and 
His ‘‘The 
land,’’ a term which to him is synonymous 
‘*What accusation of in- 
he asks, ‘‘rises against France ? 


Father 


theme is 


with 


h humanity. 
humanity,’’ 
Have we an 
And yet, 


humanity, 


By whom is she accursed? 
Ireland, a Schleswig, a Poland ?’’ 
he admits that 
Franee has suffered much and is still suf- 
indeed, he sees visions of wars to 


through her 
fering ; 
come in the future, and he fears the day 
when, perchance, his countrymen might be- 
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hold the shadow of the double-headed eagles 
earth. Althoug! 
French educators believe that the heart of 


lengthen out over the 
the Fatherland should beat in the schools, 
the golden cord of humanity is woven into 
their thoughts, and this cord runs back in 
an endless strand through all the centuries 
of the past to classic times. Another con 
tributor to this anthology, Alfred Croiset, 
professor of Greek at the Sorbonne, claims 


1 


that the ancients are the contemporaries of 


modern France, even more than the men 
of the seventeenth century. He says: 
When we study their thought, we do not become 
mere curious dilettanti. We go back to our own 
origins; we take the river at its souree, which is 
tl s means of knowing it well and of not 
making a mista ’ » its directio Ignorance of 
this part of our origin would v1 unee of our 
selves Voluntary neglect of our past, of such a 
living and ever present past, would be a real n 
lation of our intellect. We might as well clos 
eyes to everything beyond the horizon of our pr 
ent generation and declare, for instance, that the 
French of the twentieth century have no 
ki owing what took place in France 


seventeen centuries 


Such is the educational tendency 

France and England, two great states tried 
in the fiery ordeal of war, from which they 
have emerged with a purer faith in human 


ity and humanistic ideals, and with a 


strong determination to guard the schools 


against the materialistic influences o1 
whose sandy foundations Germany esta! 
lished her Kultur, only to be destroyed 
when the rains descended and the floods 


came. But our kingdom of ideals remains 


secure within, and on all its frontiers, be 
wisdom and 


cause it is intrenched with the 


experience of past ages. Let us hope that, 


in the near future, the United States of 
America may announce an educational 


program as clear and ideal in all its par 
ticulars as that determined upon in France 


and England. We shall take the first step 
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talking 
about things and begin to consider pri 
But the unexpected frequently 
happens; indeed, at the time of this writ- 
ing I learn that the Cincinnati Board of 
Education has established at Walnut Hills 


in this direction when we 


cease 


ciples. 


a high school with a course of study ex- 
tending through a period of six years, de 
signed to train the scholarly type of man, 
and to demonstrate the fact that no private 
institution can surpass a public high schoo! 
in intensive preparation along liberal and 
classical lines, with history, mathematics, 
and the sciences taught equally well, and 
with music, art, physical edueation, and 
both 


taught as an essential part of their educa- 


home making for boys and girls, 
tion, whether they are going to college or 
that ‘the 


Queen City of the West,’’ once regarded as 


not. Thus we Cincinnati, 


see 
the emporium of pork packing establish 
ments and breweries, has enthroned Min- 
erva on Walnut Hills, 


+ 


to ereate 


where it is intended 
an intellectual environment, the 
influence of which is bound to react on the 
older communities of the East, and serve 
as an inspiration in our attempts at edu- 
eational reform. 
Lewis R. HarLtey 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 

PHILADELPHIA CENTRAL HIGH ScHoor! 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHILDREN’S YEAR 
PERMANENT measures for child welfare have 
the efforts of the 11,000,000 


18,000 communities all over 


resulted from 


women in about 
the country who took part in the Children’s 
Year campaign inaugurated by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. 
1918. 

In 38 states the Children’s Year child wel- 
fare committees have planned to “carry on” 
with the cooperation of the Children’s Bu- 
reau; in 30 states child hygiene divisions have 


Department of Labor in 


been established (there were 7 of these before 


the announcement of Ch 
in 16 states child 


been appointed. 


ildren’s Year); and 


welfare commissions hs 


The end of Children’s Year was marked by 
child 


which 


an international welfare conference 


Washington, at 


minimum = standards 


were drawn up, discussed in 8 regional con 
ferences throughout the country, and put into 


Advisory 


These standards cover t} 


final form by an Committee formed 


for that purpose 


fundamental needs of maternity and infant 


eare; of the and school e 


the child in need of special care; of the el} 


at work; and of the economic and social 
bases for these standards 

rhe standards for the protection of n 
nity and infancy are already crystallized 


the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill now 
Con This bill we 


all mothers public health nurses, 


igzTess 


ruld mn ike availa 


hospital care and medical attention: consulta 
tion centers; teaching and practical demon 
stration in hygiene of maternity and infaney, 
and the household arts essential to the well 
being of mother and child 

Measures for the protection of the working 
child will be reported upon by a permanent 


committee of physicians and industrial ex 


perts formed to cons der the needs of children 
in industry. 

For the better protection of children born 
out of wedlock recent conferences have be 


held and res uti ms adopted which cover the 


points of birth registrat reporting to ad 


ministrative agency stablishment of p 
nity; father’s res] sibility r support 

child; inheritance and ime eare by the 
mother; State supervision; and legit 


Looking back over Chil 
Annual 


» + J +} 
Repor f ti 


April 6, 


summarizes the work done between 
1918, and April 6, 1919, as follow 

As a result of the findings of the weighing 
and measuring tests communities in 24 states 
employed new public health nurses during the 
year. From 10 of these states a total of 


157 new nurses was reported. One hundred 


and thirty-four children’s health centers wer 
established in 15 states; 


in 9 other states thev 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 


MINNESOTA 
Sch 

Wheaton, Minnesota, designed 
’ Edueation for both 


ind eonin ! } Irposes, < 
first eon 


ted States. It has an 


id rium \ seats 1.000 people, and 
hich ilso used for gymnasium purposes. 
[The auditorium has a stage of 25x40 with 


any 


for putting on 


‘rtainment. There is 


i] housed an up-to-date motion picture 
ereopticon mac e used for entertainment 
d educational purposes. 

Aside from the auditorium and gymnasium 
room there are provided quarters for the 


Agent 5 


well 


Farm Bureau, the County 


Farmers’ He: 


room and 


County 


fice and 1dquarters: a 
nished ladies rest library room for 
rirls’ and 


town women; gris 
locker and bath re 
ventilated and equipped rooms for the various 
the viz: 


and country 


voms: well lighted, 


show er 


industrial departments of school, 
agriculture, home economics, manual train- 


ing, commercial and conservatory. 
Community and school makes use of the 
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AT a recent meeting of the Dartmoutl 
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have long been subject to eri 


ical and formal as many 


cases to exclude the men with capacity for su- 
perior intellectual accomplishment, while ad- 
mitting the men of less potential ability, but 


with a record of more precise conformity to 


technical routine. 
The natural results of such procedure have 
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been that the man who late in his preliminary 
school course has acquired ambition for a col- 
lege education and who unquestionably would 
have been able to do work of distinctive 


college has found admission to the college 


merit 


ali ; 
of his « ce disproportionately difficult, if 
1} 
npossibie 
It is recognized that there is a constant dk 


American college to improve 
quality of its accomplishment, 
but responsibility for meeting it can not well 
be transferred to the already heavy burden 
which secondary or 
This 

cically rests upon the college through secur 
] 


~ , ° 
ased effectiveness in its 


rests upon preparatory 


schools of the country. responsibility 


work, 


gg incre 


own 
d this responsibility Dartmouth stands ready 
to assume. 

The evidence in hand indicates that in the 


£ man who shows 


reat majority of cases the 
marked ability in his school work preparatory 
to college demonstrates like ability in his col- 
It is to 


schools that Dartmouth would offer a simplified 


work. such men in approved 


lege 


procedure for qualifying for entrance to the 


college. It is this group, further, that Dart 


mouth would definitely assure admission under 


the co 


. } 
ye. ? 
necessity, 


circumstances in which, of 


lege can admit but a decreasing proportion of 
those who apply for enrollment in its student 


The poli 


a man from college lacking any of the require- 


"y does not permit the graduation of 


ments before held to in the combination of 


preparatory school work and college course, 
but it does offer to the qualified men who offer 
the required quantity of work that the exact 
prerequisites which may be lacking will be 
compensated for in the opportunity of the 
undergraduate work. In other words, the col- 
lege will assume responsibility for the quantity 
and scope of the candidate’s preparatory work 
so long as the quality of this work is guaran- 
teed: 

1. In that the man shall come from a school 
of properly certified grade. 

2. In that he shall have qualified for gradua- 


tion from the school after a full four-years’ 


course. 
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in the first quarter of his class 


For men of such proved ability at t time 
of entrance only the minimum of specifie pr 
requisites is to be required out of the s 
what extensive and rigid list hither dhered 
tw, Without exception the Cases of 


THE FEDERAL BOARD OF VY 


EDUCATION 
THE Committee on Education of the Hous 


O! Representat ves has deci le 


general investigation of all the activities of 
the Federal Board for Voeational Education, 
in accordance with a resolution introduced by 


Representative Husted. It is stated that in 


executive 


session the committee e1 


scope of the investigation so that it would be 


more comprehensive than that co templated 
under the Husted resolution. 
The resolution reads as fol] 
Resolved, 
Board of Voe 


rected to transmit to the House 


That the 


ational Education be and 


director f the Federal 


, > 
of Representatives 


the following facts: 


First, whether the Vocational Board or any 
officer, agent or employee thereof issued an order 
) any one or more officers, agents, or employees of 
said board conta ning instructions to such offi 
cers, agents or employees in the disposition of ap 


disabled soldiers for 


the Vocational 


] liecations of 


under 


Rehabilitation Act, which said i: 


training 


structions were in the following language or the 
substance thereof. To wit: 
**(5) The organs used in approving cases are 


the eyes and the brain. The ears and the heart 
do not function 

Be hard boiled. Members of the dist 
office staffs will beat yi 


District 


¢¢(8) 


1 over the head with ver 


ressure causes all our mistake 


d lock the door 


, work nights when no 


pressure I 
Put cotton in your ears a If you 
are naturally sympatheti 
body is there. 
can 


Take all the cigarettes you can get from members 


advice from the central offic 


Ac ept 


of the district staffs but no advice.’’ 


Second if said order was so issued, the name 


of the person or persons issuing same; whether 
said person or persons are now in the government 
Rehabilitation Act 


and if not in such service, when and under what 


service under the Vocational 





reun i 3 resignatior dismissal or other 

‘ st th ™~ i , A ut [ the r Sa | orde r 
was issued with ft! knowledg inv one or more 
? ‘ 4 ‘ a} i, 

ersons ot b's l i B ira r , Uta onal Edu 
ition, and if so issued, the names of the members 

f t hoar who is knowledge If said 

yxrder was issued without tl knowledge of any 
men r of s ird. whether such order has 
m es 1 1 if resell i. the date when 

y + 
i ‘ 


PROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RETIRING 


Or 


icuities oF 


the 


Q School of Educati nd the Graduat 
Sel f Education, presided over by Vie 
Provost Pen n, t vying resolutions 


d on the resignation of Provost 


igar FF. Smitl 

I ‘ the Tow S fic School, the 
Wharton School, the s | of edueation and th 
ite school of tl i rsity have heard wit 
the d st regret of tl ietermination of our 
rovost, D lvar F. Smit to retire from the 
’ i bet } self the deserved 
1 be his And we feel that under 
1 as t se we can not a w tne 

Ls without some word of recogn 
on I I I ts uns sh service to 
I t i ill h 3 1rorm < rtes} ind 

to sa 

l 1 nary f tio f rovost or president 
> i cr ft r t = A rsh | t 1 eat at \ 
1 ! funetior s that yf scholars} ) 

la rd, no less in rtant ‘ n social f 
. n together and knit the insti 
] ! ito a united whole The spec tacie of the 
st 0 lg i iniversity driven to carry, D¢ 
les a s, the heavy irden of the university's 
unces a t or f 1 bare subsistence for his 
yl is t a pleasing one to any lover of learn 
Dr. Smit s fulfilled all of these diffic ilt and 
irious f tions exceedingly well When we 
lize to what extent the last of them has been 
thrust upon him, it would have been miraculous for 





} 
OULP Asie 


Without 


it is that we owe 


him to have ac i more enumera 


all know h 
to him. Individually, 


1ot had our ways brightened by his sympathy, 


tion here, we ww much 


there are few among us who 


have 1 


his encouragement, his helpfulness; for he has been 


1 friend to every one except himself 
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Wheref we express here our hearty apprecia 
t »f the admirable devotion with which pr 
vost has served the university during the last 
cade, our own personal recognition the fine 
spirit of tolerance and kindliness which has been 
3 ill his relations with us, and our admuirati« 
it, with that he has had to distra ind dis 
r } nas I t $s ta on 
scl rsi i é St is a xa le 
{ stry 1 the cont 1 pr f schol 
y research 
Onur « grat utions go « a yur vost for 
$ h har st of t past yur ir rood-will 
W I vit " roug t t yme 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


DD 
’ 
(| “~ 
_ 1) 
I Ll bet 
professot 
’ 
} = 7 
i 
i l 
i 
YEA 
, 
‘ | T 


AND GEDDES, 10 has aceepted 
tment of British ambassador to 
tes, has cal ed ~ o t I 

McG Unive hicl 


uur trustes I hers ( eve, Columbia 
| rsity. 


JouNn MAatTzEN, county superintend 


Li DRIVER, superintendent of Randolp 
( nt Indiana, has become director of the 
Pennsylvania State Bureau of Rural Educa- 

TH | viston [dal >) st \ I ™ 01 
has established a department of educational 

t nd measurements \ Mr. Charles | 
Harlan for director 


Miss 


has been appo nted 


training 
Kentucky 
ican 


the curre 


, 
\ 


Ked Cross. The 


T 
I 


Wherry, Cleveland, Ohio, 


supervisor of social service 


vork earried on by the University of 


with the cooperatior of the Amer 
heear ; 


new course b¢ with 


it semester and includes two lectures 























and one conference each week. The subjects 
embrace practical field work in social life— 
public health, first aid, child welfare, com- 
and The 


course is open to juniors and seniors. The 
University of Kentucky has been chosen by 


munity organizations surveys. 


the American Red Cross as one of its chief 


training centers. 
Mr. A. O. 


last six years principal of the Huron High 


BowpeEnN, who has been for the 
School, has been elected superintendent of the 
Huron, South Dakota, for a 
term of three years beginning with September. 
ALEXANDER, of Chicago, 
has joined the faculty of the school of relig 


city schools of 


PROFESsS« R J AMES 


ious education at Boston University, to give 
He has 


Training 


courses in young people’s activities. 
the 
School, director of 


International! 
the 
superintendent of 
the 


School Association, and executive secretary of 


been director of 


International Camp 
Young 


Sunday 


the 


Conference, 


People’s work of International 


the Boy Seouts of America. 


Tue board of superintendents of New York 


City has nominated John E. Wade, principal of 


P. S. 95, Manhattan, 
nt in the Bronx; Arthur A. Boylan, principa 
f P. S. 165, Manhattan, for 
Washington Heights High 
Allan, of the Julia Richman Hig! 
for principal of the Brooklyn 
ial High School, and Joseph M. Shee 
han, principal of P. S. 153, Brooklyn, for prin- 


District High 


for district superintend 


School; 
Evelyn 
School 
Commerce 
Eastern 


cipal of the Evening 


School. 

solutions for the Salt 
f the National Education 
Association consists of F. B. Cooper, superin- 
Seattle, Wash., May 
Trumper, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Helena, Mont.; Annie Webb Blan- 
ton, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Austin, Tex.; Anna Wilson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Rob- 
ert J. Aley, president, State University, Orono, 
Me.; Charl O. Williams, 
Shelby County schools, Memphis, Tenn.; J. 


committee on r 


Tut 


Lake City meeting 


tendent, chairman: 


superintendent, 


M. Gwinn, superintendent, New Orleans, La. 


principal of the 
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Tue Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship for 
1920-21 has been awarded by the fa 
Wellesley College to Miss Edith Susan Whit 
aker, a graduate of Radcliffe College in 1916. 
Miss Whitaker spent the year 1917-18 in fur- 
Radcliffe 


it botany in the 


~ylt ¢ 
lity OT 


ther research work at and has since 
University of 


1920-21 to 


that time taug 
Maine. She 


research in plant 


will devote the vear 
anatomy. 
Yale Medical 


School, will retire at the close of the year in 


GEORGE BLUMER, dean of the 


June and take up consultation practise. Pro- 


Mason, of the Yale English 


department, has resigned to enter a publishing 


fessor Lawrence 


house. 
W. Cuurcnuity, fon 
of the New York City B ird ‘ f 


THOMAS 





iccepted the chairmanship of a committee of 
the National Security League for a campaign 
n the interest of increased salar for teach 
ers 

Dr. Atonzo E. Taytor, professor of phys 
logical chemistry in the University of Pe 
sylvania, has sailed for Europe to make a1 
vestigation of food condit 


versity vill shor ly leav ] rland for Jer 
? + ° , 

salem to superintend ar gical research 

wh will volve the f ling of a perm 


nent school of archeology in that city. Pr 


fessor Garstang has been for many years 


ndowment committee = ar 


nounces that the total subscriptions to date 


to the university’s new $10,000,000 fund hav: 


reached $2,824,972. This sum represents a 
inerease of $256,403 in the last two weeks. 


As a result of the subscriptions already re 


ceived in the endowment campaign the trus 


tees have announced an immediate Increase 
of 25 per cent. of the salaries for all instruc 
tors at Cornell 


ALL the employees of the city of Schenec 
tady, N. te been 
group policy for a total of nearly $1,500,000 
The policy is said to be the first of its kind 
taken out by an American municipality. It 


have insured through a 
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person 18 insured for 


MEMBERS the De High School Men’s 
Council have rear da local of the Amer 
Federation of Teachers, as the result, 
te ier ed the futile effort of 4,000 
1) 9 salaries 
Le lis] h, public 
B ig f Ar ar 
piet | Led é n it yur 
I ‘ | t | e d ( iiled t 
1 ! build d « duct { ciasses 
| l ed eTusa r the 
Ss B he demand f th 
PLE I ‘ ‘ > i mo 
Ph rac eachers w paid 
irle t { ot S60 and S$sS7.50 a 
I nth and eachel SLOO 


| s ( t e request of Con 
roller Craig, would reduce the number o 
nber f Board ' Edueation from 
even to three have L appe ed by the 
Mayor, t ( roller 1 the President of 
l Board f Alder: £ e them absolut 
uthority ove e Sup ende! Schools, 
ind entru hem with such a detail as the 
sel f text-books. The other, Kaplan 


cities of the first and 


‘ 


des for a Commissioner 


of Education, to be named by the Mayor, 


with a term in this city of seven years at a 
salary of $15,000 and as many deputies at 


Board of Estimate 
Either of these 


Educa- 


half that figure as the 
might allow him to appoint. 


bills 


tion into a political perquisite. 


would turn the Department of 
The first one, 
not content with this, would complete the 
work of destruction by placing matters re- 
quiring professional knowledge in the hands 
of non-professionals. Both of these bills 
should be killed. A third measure points in 


the other direction. It would settle a ques- 
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under the state administrative syste 
1 not so self-determining as local politicians 
d } ‘ t The « ment f this bil 
1 strengths he ¢ eS Dor gt bette 
ed l¢ this eiti | rtn 
rr ire tne L \ d { \ | make 
effee n I med ( Line creas n teacn 
ers ries in this cit v spread ov " 
period of thre rs. This would cost the 
( it a ti entire » 1 000 000 ved 
1elay t irther ss of good te he 
nid he 1¢] 2 eos 
I 4 J ine l lf Mu clip | r 
S Ak 5 
I founda Bu f ( oe 
beral arts college of the M 
| vers Bu ( Lie s 1 l 1 ] 
1870 hyx + 1’ rs ste + () | y 
d i | rsalist Sstitut I ] | ( 
vear 1913. At this time, the nun f 
lents so far itweighed ft nd 
from denon nal sources, that Buch 
( xt t ! er } t} ‘ f Al 
S tl vly established M | 
| versity The semi-cente l \ | rey 
sel the act vement of half a century’s ed 
eational wor the city of Akr nd ¥ 
ittended by alumr ind former student 
1 parts of the country. Among num 
s special features of the occasion will be an 


exhibit by all departments of the university 


cooperative work with the interests of the 
city. There will also be held in Bierce I 

brary, a historical exhibit, of pictures, records 
ind relics, covering the fifty years of the exist 
ence the institution A detailed history of 
Buchtel College has been under preparation 
for the past two years, under the editorship of 


Dean A. I. 


present year. 


Spanton. It will be published 


during the 


Ir is reported in School Education that the 
publicity committee created by the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association at its last annual meet- 
ing is asking each teacher in the state to con- 








toward a fund of $15,000 


iting educational propaganda 


tribute her share 
» spent in circul: 


a 


among all peoples of the state, from the most 


northern settlements to the largest 


remote t 

business office in Milwaukee. This propaganda 

' letter and through 
One dollar has 
} 


minimum contribution, and the 


oe 
spread by circular 


is to be 
the columns of the daily press. 
n set as the 


assess ment will include university and college 


professors, members of normal school faculties, 
and all in the teaching work, whether in pri- 
vate schools or publie schools or colleges. 


President L. D. Harvey, of Stout Institute, 1s 
the chairman, and the supporting members of 
are H. L. Miller, principal of 
|; A. C. Shong, West 
Milwaukee; G. H 


this committee 
University High 
; 
I 


Division High 


Schoo 


+ 7 ] 
SCDOO], 


Landgraf, state vocational inspector, and 
Superintendent Ellen B. MeDonald, Oconto 
county. There is to be added to this com 
mittee an advisory representation of the busi- 


ynal interests of the state and 


ness and professix 


a strong corps of class-room teachers. 


At a recent meeting of the American Asso 
ciation of College Publicity Organizations in 
Chieago, the fact that the 
University of Kentucky, in its Kentucky Press 
Association, has an organization unlike that of 


was brought out 


any other university. The association serves 


without compensation Kentucky newspapers 
with news affecting students from the counties 
in which the given newspapers are published 
and does not attempt to send out general news 
to papers indiscriminately. It has been found 
that the publishing of students’ achievements 
in their home papers is a marked incentive to 
them to do better work and accomplish more 
As far as the 


ress association know, every 


during their university careers. 
officers of the ] 
line of copy which they have sent to these 
papers carrying such information has been 
published. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE OHIO SCHOOL REVENUE BILL 
THE essential provisions of the school rev- 
enue bill passed by the general assembly of 
Ohio on February 5, 1920, are as follows: 
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THE STATE LEVY 
The levy for the state common school fund 
is inereased from .055 of a mill to 1.8 mills. 
The proceeds of this levy, estimate d to amount 
to upwards of $18,000,000, will be sufficient 


} 


carry approximately one half of the aggregate 


of necessary expenditures for tuition <« 
school districts of the state. The state levy « 
0025 of a mill for the payment of interest o1 


A 
the irreducible debt is aboli 


various university levies agg 


mill. These interests must, therefore, depen 
upon being taken care of by appro 
‘ revenues, 


: : 
from the general 


THE COUNTY LEV\ 


1] fund for each civil county 1s pro 


vided for by a statutory levy of 1 mill. The 
total proceeds of this levy will amount to more 


1 


than $10,000,000 for t 


n let ee aat 
of the state, a sum sufficient to carry approxi 
mately thirty per cent. of their total tuition 
costs. 
LOCAL LEVIES 
Three different local levies are provided for 
general edu 


mills tor 


The first, a levy of three 
cational purposes, is within the interior limi- 
This levy 


to revision by budget commissions; but it car 


tations of the Smith law. is subject 


not be reduced below 2 mills in the cases of 
districts affected by township levies, or 2.2 mills 


The 


es permissible is a 


in the cases of districts not so affected. 
second one of the local le 
levy of 1 mill specifically for tuition purposes, 
which is not subject to reduction excepting as 
may be necessary to bring the aggregate of all 
levies, other than those of emergency charac 
if fifteen mills. In 
this 


ter, within the limit ma- 
king 


would be affected proportionately to others fall- 


such necessary reduction millage 


ing between the ten and the fifteen mills limit. 
The third local levy may be laid only by vote 
of the people. It may be as high as three mills, 
and may be voted for a period not to exceed 
five years. to any of the 
Smith the 


aggregate of all other levies excepting those oc- 


It is not subject 


law limitations. In cases where 


casioned by emergency situations, does not 
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to fifte 4 cia vy by betwe the first Monday in Septembe 
popular vote n 1 three mills to the ex the first day of October. The state super 
t or t a r between the total of all lent W thereupon cause al exami! iti I 
thet ‘ 1 fifteen mills. The maximun conditions in the applicant district to be 
t f s for sel therefore e, by way of satisfying himself regarding 
t t int this last possibility or ly the adequacy of its fir sources 
the em ditions referred t ov ta the wisdom and integr h whi 
“ . 5s are ade tered. 7 ;' 
es Tt . s exXan t S 
I i STATE AND (¢ NTY FUNDS ~ i id t gy ot th i l T t ais 
t ‘ « fund, proceeds of vy an agent of the state supe tendent 
the 1.8 mills stat ; to be distributed 1 | direct inspection of school conditions. 1 
the i t} s of erated sel ges dministrative } y ar nd t 
; 3 sable, boards of edu n may be r 
The state « hool fund and the ] 1 by the state superintendent 1 
el Tt Tt? em int evVy re ft d ~ f ees ad a ¢t I lit I preced nt ft 
tril d to s districts within t n in the equa t reser I 
t basis of t rs en y required that the 1 nue resour 
gated day ttendan district shall- have bee xhausted, ir 
m tne state tund unt of teachers is ling resort to the extra | or thre 
to, he 25 ner cent. of the salaries of all teachers ‘ ed by the people, before par pat 
ree ving’ 1 Less in SSO0U per year, Ut! il t rest in | illowed 
tment per t her t to exceed $600 in ar 
case; wh t unty fund the distribu GENERAL INCREASE OF SCHOOL FUNDS 
tion eachers is to be 124 per Careful estimates relatively large nur 
cent. of the salaries, the maximum allotment er of situations indicate that the scl rev 
per teacher being $300. The remainder of both  enu plan embodied in House Bill No. 615, will 
state and county funds is to be apportioned t rd measurable if not com] relief to dis 
districts w t county on the basis of the  tricts ordinarily prosperous, but at present 11 
rat ot gerregate days of att idance in the financial straits by reason of t extraordi 
district to the aggregate days of attendance for eavy costs now preva ¢, and to fina 
the entire county. A special idditional dis- ( veak districts as w whose embarrass 
tribution 11 iid of districts providing for l t roughout vears has been most extreme. 
transportation f pupils is legalized, tl I ne big thing which the bill nplishes, 
amount in any case to be 374 per cent. of the f more importance than either of these 
personal service expense 1nV iilved. Cities are eferred t s the production of 1 ‘reased 
included in all these distributions on the same inds for schools throughout the state as a 
basis as village and rural districts vhole This increase will amount to some 
ng ke $5.000,000 over the maximum whicl 


THE EQUALIZATION RESERVE be expected in the year 1920-21 under 


A reserve of $500,000 is set aside from the nresent laws. A reasonably proper increase in 
state comm school fund for the purpos« of the salaries of teachers is thus n ade possible 
extending special supplementary grants to suc} s the one thing most needed as a means 
districts as may be found not to have avail f meeting the present crisis in the school situ- 


able funds sufficient to maintain satisfactory ato 
P . 1 . , ue TC =] 
educational advantages. Application for par- SMITH-LAW AMENDMENT 
ticipation in this reserve fund must be made The limitation on local levies for school pur- 


ndent f pi blie instruc noses is reduced from 5 mills to 3 This re 














MakcH 13, 1920] 


duction was prompted by the fact that a rate of 
3 mills combined with the state and county 
levies would bring the normal maximum rate 
for schools to 5.8 mills. To compensate for 
this advance beyond 5 mills, the limit on town- 
ship levies was reduced from 2 mills to 1.5. 
All other limitations fixed by the Smith Law 
remain unchanged. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for a special levy for school purposes, 
which, as in the case of levies authorized by 
vote of the people to meet emergency situa- 
tions, is not subject to any limitations whatso- 
ever on taX rates. 
F. C. Lanpsittrei 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FAR EAST IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Our increasing associations with the Far 
East are among the commonplaces of the past 
few years. For better or worse our future is 
bound up inseparably with that of our trans- 
Pacific neighbors and our Far Eastern policy 
may in time be fraught with quite as much 
danger or happiness to us and to mankind as 
are now our relations with Europe. Ever 
since Captain Gray in his search for furs for 
the Canton market discovered the mouth of 
the River of the West and gave it the name 
of his good ship Columbia, each succeeding 
step that has extended American territory on 
the Pacific has been but another tie binding 
us to the East of Asia. Whether we will or 
not we are as vitally concerned with China 
and Japan as we are with France or Germany. 

In the face of this intimate relationship 
with the Far East, however, Americans dis- 
play a colossal ignorance. The average in- 
telligent citizen holds as distorted and im- 
perfect views of the geography, history, poli- 
tics and civilization of Japan and China as 
he had of the Balkans in the days before the 
war. We draw our information very largely 
from newspapers which are notoriously biased 
or superficial, or both, and from writers who 
are either in the pay of the Japanese or 
Chinese governments or who are obsessed by 
violent partisanship. Even much of our best 
information comes from tourists or from pub- 
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licists who are unfamilar with the languages 
of the countries of which they write. The 
American students and writers who combine 
an adequate training in the history and in- 
stitutions of the Far East and even a smatter- 
ing of the language, with an honest endeavor 
to be just and unprejudiced, can be easily 
numbered on the fingers of two hands. Asa 
result, most of our books and articles on the 
Far East are by propagandists or by men 
who neither know the language or enough of 
the historical, political, and economic back- 
ground to form a sane and well proportioned 
view of the problems of which they write. 
This ignorance and biased misinformation 
would be amusing were they not so dangerous. 
When we ought to have a consistent, just 
American program in the Far East backed 
by an intelligent, fair-minded publie opinion, 
we have a_ well-intentioned but vacillating 
policy, and a justice-loving, but impulsive pub 
lie shouted at by pro-Japanese and pro-Chinese 
agitators. 1904 and 
1905 we were ardent admirers of the Jap- 


Partly as a result, in 


anese, and ten years later we were as thor- 
oughgoing in dislike. 
Justice and peace in the Far Fast will never 
be certain or our own safety secure as long as 
this this 
tinues. We are so inextricably tangled in the 
affairs of the Pacific that lack of knowledge 
and uninformed prejudice on our part can 


our suspicion and 


ignorance and impulsiveness con- 


ultimately mean nothing but tragedy for us 
and our neighbors. 
The remedy for this ignorance must be 
largely a problem for our schools, colleges, 
high school the 
European history 


and universities. In 
course on 
should be broadened to take in the Far East, 


and not in the perfunctory way which dis- 


every 


General and 


misses half the human race, and by no means 
an uncivilized half, with ten or fifteen pages 
out of five hundred, but in a manner which 
modern 


recognizes its importance in the 


world. In our large high schools we should 
have elective special courses on the Far East. 
We sometimes accuse Orientals of being 
provincial and self-centered and laugh at the 


geographies which made their own land the 








We urseives, ! wever, are 


fringes quite as 
fu persuaded portance, and 
n r re nistor I nf prepare stu 
de t 4 he | e e twentieth 
m ] I } { i d J I vitt i 
f é 1 ke e pages t 
he P ’ ‘ nd Punie Wars 

In every first college there should be 
it |e 1 semests eourse the history and 
CLV t I 1 | | 3 ( lar East, 
particu he he past hundred 
eal und of Europe nd American ¢ 

rv with these ind There mi t ell b 
other courses ir diplomatic and commer- 


the 


history, 


cial relations with the East of Asia. In 
general courses in nineteenth century 


eareful attention 


given to Japan and China as we is to Eu- 
rope, d even in our courses on medieval, 
and early modern history there might well 


be given som¢ the 
East and South of Asia 
uate who can not talk intelligently 
Prince Ito and Yuan Shih Kai 


considered as nformed 


time to parallel events in 
college grad 
about 
should be 
as the one to whom 
Bismarck onnected names, 
main 


uld 


to graduate as the 


and the senior who can not tell the 


features of thé nstitution she 


Japanese Cr 
be considered fully as unfit 
one who can not state the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the German imperial constitu- 
1914. 


tion as it existed in 


Every important university, moreover, in 
addition to such general undergraduate 
courses as should be offered by a college, 


the 


The languages need not be taught 


ought it would seem, to have a chair on 
Far East 
and, in fact, they probably ought not to be 
taught except in a few places, for they can be 
best acquired in China and Japan, but there 
should be courses offered in the history, civili- 
the the 


Far Orient, and the opportunity should be 


zation, and institutions of lands in 


and graduate stu- 
the field. 
might well have three purposes, the spread- 


under- 


given for upperclassmen 


dents to specialize on These chairs 


ing of general information among 
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graduate g of prospective colleg: 
and high-s teachers of history and po 
ical science so that even though the re not 
experts in the field they can fer gt 
courses t ind the prep t H f 
Spr l 3 WI by vriting a | eaching i 
AC ‘ 1 dissen ite correct infor 

about our trans-Pacit neignt 3 Sut I 
are nd spensabl I \ ind ey \ { I ; 
increasingly so as our commercial d diplo 
mati relations witl the East I Asia 
crease There might be, moreover, in a 
I ber of institutions or in connection witl 
some national foundation, traveling fellow 
ships which would give young sp sts the 
residence in the Far East which is so nee 
essary for the ac juisition of the language nd 
a true perspective. It ought soon to be al 
most as much a cause fi r disgrace ul d erit 


cism for a first-class American university not 
the Far Ea 


be if it were not to have A chair 


to have a chair on 
modern 
European history or government 

The 


to be one of those plans laid out by 


as outlined above may seem 


program 

vision- 

aries, desirable possibly, but impracticable and 
4 | 


to be distrusted because of its logical com- 


pleteness. It is, one must sorrowfully record, 


not yet accepted as part of the policy of most 
of our educators or, with the exception of a 


few institutions, even approximated. In many 


of our oldest and largest universities not 
even a one-semester course on the Far East is 
offered and the vast majority of our high 


schools and colleges go on their way in bliss- 


ful disregard of the half of the world that lies 
at the rising of the sun. There are, however, 
a few encouraging indications that those who 
advocate the importance of the Far Eastern 
studies wholly voices erying in the 


are not 


wilderness. In some few of our high schools 
attention is paid to the Far East and a com- 
mittee of historians which is working on a 
revised program for our secondary schools is 
larger recognition 


contemplating giving it 


than has been done in the past. In thirty or 
forty of our colleges courses under various 
titles are devoted in whole or in large part to 


the East of Asia, and in a few of our larger 
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institutions, notably Stanford, Yale, and New 
York University, and in the Universities of 
California, and Wash- 
ington, there are one or more men devoting 
all their field. There are, too, 

collections of books on the 


field, the Wasson library on China which has 


California, Southern 
time to the 


} 
some excellent 


recently gone to Cornell, and public and 
private collections at Yale, the University of 


the 
Museum in 


California, and Library of Congress. 


The Field 


admirable 


Chicago contains an 
The 


remarkable for its art 


archeol: gical collection and 


Freer Collection is 


objects. Moreover, committees of scholars 
have been recently formed to see what can be 
the field. The 


American Oriental Society appointed such a 


done to promote interest in 
body last spring, and for two years there has 
been in existence a similar group made up 


the His- 


Science Associations. 


members of American 
Political 


latter group 


largely of 


._ 
torical and 


The 


meeting of 


the joint 
Philadel- 


years ago, and has been active ever 


formed at 


was 
the two associations at 
phila two 
a quiet campaign for the promotion 
the field. This the 
meeting of the two associations at 


encouraging 


since in 
of interest in vear at 
annual 
Cleveland was 


most progress 


noted. Special sessions on the Far East were 
provided for on the programs of each of the 
associations and although the one planned for 
the political science body was finally com- 
bined the timely 
papers were presented at both meetings and 


with session on Russia, 


aroused much interest. In addition a special 
the East 
while the Cleveland meetings were in prog- 


dinner conference on Far was held 


ress. At the dinner were presented a number 
of leaders in the two associations, and several 
the Far East. 
the study of the Far East was 


specialists on The importance 


of promot ing 


dwelt upon, and a program was adopted 


which was in substance that outlined in the 


earlier paragraphs of this article. The com- 
mittee was enlarged and was instructed to 


continue its work and by every legitimate 


means possible to promote the carrying out 
The 
committee, of course, has for its only object 


of the policy endorsed by the dinner. 
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scientific study 


the the and 


teaching of the Far East, and has no partisan 


promotion of 


propaganda which it wishes to present to the 
country. It is, indeed, made up of many 
different shades of opinion as Far Fastern 
policies. It is hoped that through this and 
other agencies more ample provision will be 
made by our schools colleges, and universities 
for the study and dissemination of unbiased 
Asia that 


rance and misinfor- 


information on the East of and 


thus our American ign 
mation may be dispelled and the way paved 

intelligent, 
with the 
of the Pacific. 


for more consistent, and just 


relations peoples of the other side 


KENNETH Scotr Latrourert! 
DENISON UNIVERSITY 


LIGHT READING 


To THE Eprtor or Scuoo. AND Society: For 
lows in educational 
their light reading 
and Detective 


sending you the results of a little investiga- 


the sake of the regular fel 


circles who get material 


from Adventure Stories I am 


tion I made in the matter of dime novel 
substitutes a few years ago and followed up 
ten years later with a companion study 

Back in 1907 I had on my hands a group 
had a pre 
for Nick Carter, much to the dis- 
tress of their teachers and their young prin- 
cipal. So, I twenty-four of the 
asked the 
books 


found to 


of lively young gentlemen who 


dilection 


wrote to 


largest cities in the country and 


library to send me a list of twelve 


which boys of the dime novel age 


be as interesting as the dime novel. These 
lists I assembled and tabulated. I bought 


for the library all titles mentioned more than 


twice and the boys had a chance to read them 
had finished reading such of 


had not 


Later, in 1917, I ran across this list 


as rapidly as I 
them as I read before. 

among 
my papers and decided to send out the same 
question to the same libraries and see what 
changes had occurred. The report of what I 


found is contained in the Library Journal 


for March, 1918. 
of the class mentioned in the opening para- 


But since there are many 


graph who are looking for exciting reading 














3 to the 

Library Journal, I am taking the liberty of 
isking you t me the use of your pages 
to put ther touch with exactly the sort 
f mater be of use to them in 


| 1917 t col ed the following 
titl h their = fre mention 
Stever l'reasure Island,’ (17); Clemens, 
Tom Sawyer 13); Kaler, “Toby Tyler,” 


(10); Verne, 
Leacues under the Sea” (9); Alt- 
: Trailers ” (8); Drysdale, 
“ Huckleberry 

End” (5); 
inchman” (5) 


Altsheler, 


Last of s Barbour, “ Crim- 
n Sweater” (4); Burton, “ Boys of Bob’s 


Buffalo 
(4); 


Monroe, 


: “ Adventures of 
Bill” (4); Defoe, “ Re 


the 


bbinson Crusoe’ 
! a Wild” (4); 
‘Cab and Caboose,” (4); Quirk, “ Boy Scouts 
Sagle Patrol” (4); Sehultz, 
Rockies” (4); 
Plains” (3); 
Car” (3); 
among the Indians” (3); 
Way to West Point” 


‘With the the 
Altsheler, “ 


Brown, 


Horsemen of the 
Boys in a Gyro 
Grinnell, “ Jack 
Malone, “ Winning his 
(3): Mason, Strong” (3): Moffet, 
‘Careers of Danger and Daring” (3); 
Sabin, “ Bar B Boys” (3); Sabin, “ Buffalo 
Bill and the Overland Trail” (3); 
B. L., “ Young Train Despatcher ” 
Wallace, “ Wilderness ( 

These books can probably be found in any 


Tom 


Stevenson, 
(3); and 
‘astaways” (3). 
public library and if not, the librarian will be 
glad to order any of them for a professor. 
W. W. CHARTERS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


PITTSBURGH 


QUOTATIONS 
UNIVERSITY BUREAU SYSTEM IN 
ENGLAND 


THE 


Tue establishment of a University Bureau 
in the City of London in connection with the 
University of London School of Commerce is 


a step that may have large consequences in 
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_ 7 
eme i u | nts IL he I 4 
< inivers ate 3s singularly ill-organ 
1 The universities aré 1 neither to 
e anot ri? ( du ries d natior al 
vities which are ultin lepender n 
eal nd trained w There is. a 
f I s 1 certa Cor! l eI 3 
5 te the a d ther 
s growing up a com lard te 
ual capa i test é ( u 
ersity life. The idea of a leagu un 
‘ ‘ } el} on 1Ts pr ‘ é é vd x side 
iid prevent much wast rt and mul 
plicat f uneoordinated scl s dealing 
vith the same subject, is at present very re 


m ( while organie connection bet en post- 
graduate work and industrial and business 
life is little more than a 3] tior The 
I niversity Burs iu system, , ed I ( 

nectir with conferred he loea 


education 
1918, could give the country al 


in the way of a practical university sy 


The University Bureau in the ¢ 
don, of publish an account in ar 
other column, though it only professes to deal 


has lessons for 


The main 


which we 


mercial education, 


with Cc 
all forms of university activities. 


function of the bureau, which will be gov- 


erned by a mixed board of business and uni- 


versity men, will be to guide and advise, and, 


where tuition is not accessible, to 


supply class instruction, to students 


of the university, and to bring such students 


at the proper stage into relation with em- 


ployers. It is hoped to supply il] branches 


of trade and commerce throughout the coun- 


try with highly-trained students and gradu- 


ites, and thus bring the university into or 
gani relationship with the business life of 
the country. If this goal is reached there 
ean be no doubt that a new efficiency and a 


larger range of ideas will inspire business 
life. It is 
circles in the great trading centers of South 


a common saying in business 


America that an Englishman’s word is his 


bond. If to this tradition there can be added 
that efficiency in languages and that capacity 


for realizing the needs of great local markets 
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adequately realized by German business 
South America and the Far East be- 
England has certainly nothing 
coming world competition for 


London 


até p il 


Univer- 


a great secur 


end, and therefore deserves the 


support of English 


i 
commercial in 


erests 


l'rade, however, is dependent on production, 


ind it is in the region of 
chiefly lack the 
industry in 
need of 


almost every branch 


productix n that we 
touch. There is 


that 


experts in 


university 


no great England does not 


stand in highly-trained 


if production. It is not 


too much to say that before the war univer 
sties, industries, and commercial life regarded 


other 


each not only with suspicion but with 


contempt. The great business man looked on 
scholar 


* child,” 


as futile, 


and the theoretical expert as a 
the captain of industry regarded him 
while the scholar regarded the busi- 
ness man as probably a rogue and certainly a 
Philistine, and the eaptain of industry as a 
A good deal of 
talked 


the efficiency of education in Germany. 


of the rule of thumb. 


master 


nonsense is and has long been about 


(yer- 
man education for the masses was not and is 
not nearly as good as our own, but in the cor- 
and trade the 
They had fully 


relation of science, industry, 
Germans beat us thoroughly. 
realized, long before the war, that the univer- 
the 


pr sperity. 


sity is laboratory of national material 
We have always realized this in 
the matter of the spiritual or humanistic life 
of the nation but have treated with contempt 
the idea that 
ship had as much claim as the professions to 


We have, or 


to have, learned our lesson; for, as a result of 


industrial and business leader- 


the university tradition. ought 
this contemptuous attitude, we stood in great 

It has been freely said 
that, had 
and 


peril before the war. 
and 


pursued 


Germans 
taken the 
supreme risk of war, in ten years our com- 


rarely denied the 


their course not 


mercial supremacy, held for a century, would 


have Fortunately when war 


sufficient 
the 


disappeared. 
had a 
rush to 


came, we number of great 


scientists to assistance of the 


and beat 
Hun 
be cited to pr ve 


mans 
weapons 
mutual contempt 
disappeared 
s the old habit 


great etiort 


1 
trade 


ail d 


remains 


is that he 
Bureau sho 
But it 


nce} t ion 


d wh. 


her rile r ts 1) ) 


Manchester or 


ties have other 
special function reconstruction. 


A great 


and ship const on mig fit ly 


university ool ot naval engineer- 
? 


take 


ing 


its place at Glasgow, but » necessary 


to link up the Glasgow Bureau 


with many other schools. ther great schools 


applied ndustries 


engineering 


vould find their appropriate university homes. 


The Bureau of Applied Chemistry might well 


be seated at Cambridge, closely linked up 


with the chemistry schools of the other uni- 


Equally well the Bureau of Modern 
he ) at Oxford The 


imprimatur of the burea range 


versities. 
Languages might 
of necessary subjects would 
manufacturer and the ness 
that he is the 


the engineer, the li: with business train- 


the man 


certainty scientist, 


ving 
igruist 


ing, the chemist, the physicist wl om he needs. 


But all these possibilities turn on united 


action by the universities, on the absence of 


belief that it is 


distribution 


jealousies, on the assured 


only by combination followed by 
that 


as practical, ean be 


noble aS 
would 


the 


the end, which is 
achieved It 


for the consultative ec 


of function 
well 
be easy mm ee of 


conference if 


sentatives of all the universities and univer 


privy council to eall a repre 


sity colleges to deal with the subject It is 


an urgent matter. It is one that without 








great ditheu e earried it It is as 
Important to the government as it is to the 
ul er : ! the industries of the land, 
for if suececessfu organized it spells great 
material progr Moreover, such a scheme 
tits t} leals that lie behind the 
Educ Act, 1918, an Act that should sup 
p wents in unlimited numbers for this 
ne hase iniversity development.—Th« 
l l ¢ |} ar l Suz net 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CINCIN 
NATI ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS: 

Wr, teachers of the Cincinnati publ 


. embled f tl purpose ( 
lering coom e act th reference t 
etter ! 1 = erit ssert our 

\ I t | f educatio 


pu 
1 sh d be conducted, sole for the best 
educat f ing and that in all school 
polier he detern ng factor must be th 
educi riona ad ntage to the childre n, an | 
the safety and elfare f our democratic 
eet 
We re t peculiar need of unselfish- 
nes da u the teacher, and under- 
nd well that no man or woman can meas- 
ure up to t trving demands of school teach- 
ing whose prit motive is material ad- 
‘ ive’ 
We recognize also the possibility of and the 
eat pportunities for unusua rich re 
irds to the suecessful teacher in moral and 
spiritual values which may come, and often 
do com Tron ( nd Col ul persol i 
relationships wv the young. Few things 


’ ’ 
the knowledge that one’s 


from 


touched 


At a mass me g f teachers at Hughea 
High School, C nnati, on February 15, this 


‘*Declaration of Principles’’ was read by Mr. E. 
M. Benedict, chairman of the joint committee on 


organization 


out a dissentiz vote on a basis for 


tion of an organization of all the t 


cinnati, 
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of the publie school teachers of 


bearing fruit in the higher qualities of char- 
eter. These spiritual rewards in teaching 


irgely 


depend on personal characteristics 


that are not usual, and it 18 not given to ail 
faithful and efficient teachers » enjoy 
Many things in the modern school systems 


them difficult of realization. 


fac ] tated by fré shness of TI ind i! | I l 
unwearied nerves, freedom from anxiety. 
ve] as by thorough preparation for and 
} ene irted devoti mm to one’s v rk Ir I 
does seem right that the pub whos 
emr ees the sel 1 teacl s re, Si uld ex 
7 the generous impulses d qualities of 
eter of s teachers the advantage 
e publie treasury and its mm pocketbo 
The erving need f the hour is 
a te compensat r scl tu er 
pP nth ind trustingly ne chers 
Cing , i have eontinued faithful t eir 
vor vi e the dollars 1 the I t rit . 
ne on shrinking and the stress ’ 
bligation has inereased in severity Unde 
these circumstances the best work can not | 
done, and the finer values in teaching becoms 


} - } 


more diffieult oft rea 


It is a recognized by the best au 


truism, 


fundamental el 


ement im the =< ol 18 

teacher. It is of the utmost importance t 
ur public education that men and wom 
if the best quality be attracted int ind r 
tained in the profession of teaching. Zz 
day they are passing it by for more attract 
fields of work, and many of our best teachers 
are leaving the schools because the con pensa 
tl given is i} idequate to their needs 


We 


the SeTLOUSNeESS O 


bel eve that the publie do not realize 


f the situation, or they would 


themselves to action. It is 


necessary 


that they should not only support their rep 
] 


resentatives in providing more abundant 


and consent to more lil 


revenues, 
priations from the public funds to the 
schedule, but that they should urge upon the 
authorities adequate action to this end. 


Be it resolved, 


1 


therefore, by this assembly 
Cincinnati; 


basis of the foregoing 


principles, 




















we do hereby organize ourselves into an asso- 
ciation, to be known as the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Publie Schoo! Teachers, whose pur- 
pose it shall be, first, to urge upon the public, 
and its representatives in legislative and ad- 
need of such 


mnistrative the great 


radical reform in the seale of salaries for 
teachers as shall meet the needs of the pres- 
s, do justice to the teachers, and 
save the schools from the grave disaster that 
to promote such other 
the 


and the efficiency ol 


tend to elevation of 


policies as shall 
teaching as a profession, 
in edueation for a sound, safe, and 


} 
humane aemocracy 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
STATISTICS 
INSTRUCTIONAL COST ACCOUNTING IN A 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


AND 


business executive knows how 


the 


THI 


much it 
costs to manufacture i 


iking or to sell the goods he is 


When he finds the cost too high, he either 
reduces the cost or ceases to manufacture or 
Be e article Ought not boards of educa- 


and of college and university trustees 


their educational administrators to 


ive vailable cost data concerning the oper- 


ation of the institutions under their super- 


vision ¢ Does not the best possible utilization 
of resources demand that the educational ad- 
ministrator have his disposal data concern- 


1 


ing nstruc ial costs in every department 
nd in each course offered in his institution? 
The possession of such data enabled one edu- 


cational administrator to discover that it was 
costing his institution an average of 75 cents 
for every hour of instruction enjoyed by each 
Latin 
costing only about a third of that price per 
And yet that 
institution was paying the instructor in ac- 
and hundred 


dollars more per annum than the man in the 


student in and Greek, while it was 


student hour in accounting. 


counting between three four 


classical languages! The next year the insti- 


tution discontinued its classical courses and 


raised the salary of its instructor in account- 


ancy. 
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oo” 
Dam 
he following brief description of the 


methods utilized at the Municipal University 
of Toledo Ohio, to 
costs may be of 


ascertain instructional 


interest to the business 


1] ‘ 


executive as well as to the educational ad 
ministrator, for the business man is inter 
ested in the best possible utilization of the 
resources of our educational institutions 


Instructional costs are based upon that part 


f the instructor’s salary justly chargeable to 
struction and to close related research. 


nstructors in universities 


are called 


upon to do more than teach, and it is only 


just that these other universities activities 
bea their sh ( 1. the expenses To 1s 
trate, one semest« ipproximately ) per et 
t one of ou iff members 
7) ved 1! activities cone ‘tad with our 
Unive Publie Service Bureau, 4 per cent 
in the performance of administrative duties, 
ind 6 per cent n extensl] lectures, leaving 
approximately 38 per cent. of his time 
devoted to instr } ’ chargeable 
to ti activity. 
} - NY 7 
TOLEDO I FKLY 
Pry T 
Report o for ¥ 
Date 
Total Time 
Nature of W Hours 
t. Instr 
} Resear 
c. Administ: 
d. Extensior s 
e. University P S . 
_ ersity Public 8S Ad “ 
tration 
h 
Total time spent in service of Uni- 


calculated the 


The 


per cent. 


data from which 


distributions of 


are 
time employed in 
university activities are obtained from weekly 
instructional staff reports made on Form No. 
1. This weekly and 


summarized at the close 


information is posted 
of the semester, when 


the per cent. distribution of time devoted to 
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e va I ‘ A puted, 
and recorded in the prop ices In Hectiol 
Iil., Form [he I Int I the semester 

ed fr e university fina 


Section Il., J | i base fr 
[ 1 are mpu i e parts « ne salary t 
( 1 t uk 1 researc] ind 
} , , 
Forn 
SEME 4 {MARY OF REPORT OF MEMBER 
Be es \ - D 
i A - ‘ 
3 gy Sehedu Semester H 
| ents Enrolled ( sses T 
( Student Semester Hours Enr 
D 1¢ Hours Enr i 


B. Per Student Enrolled 
(. Per Student Semester Hour Enro 
> Per é t He r 


III. TrmeE anp Cost DISTRIBUTION 
A. Instruction. 
B Researeh 
Total Instructional Time 
C. Administration 
D. Extension Lectures 


E. Publhie Service Research 
os Publie Service Adn 
G 
H. 
Total 
IV. ENROLLMENT AND COST 
S n 
Departmer Cours Hr 


Having ascertained how much we have paid 
an instructor for his instructional work, we 
are next interested in finding out what it has 
cost the institution per class semester hour 
for his work, 7. ¢., what it has cost for ap 
proximately eighteen hours of class instruc 
tion. This is computed from data recorded 
on Form 2 under Section IV., Class Enroll- 
ment, by the registrar. The total of the 


“ Semester Hours” is recorded as the teach- 
ing schedule, I.A., Form 2. The instruc- 
tional cost per class semester hour is found 


) div u é ~ ictiona cost the 

} ’ 

number Irs 1! ( ( g scheawe I 
the instruc 

Wher the instru i costs per class 

; f taff } 
‘ é é ] r ‘ ers I i SLau ive 
eo d é r rag W prob 
lL oth ( i 
t! struct salarie 


OF TOLEDO UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Rank Instructor 
+ 
b J 
$ 
d $ 
¢ 
Semester Salary $ 
Per ¢ 
hre or ¢ 
/ : 
hrs or & 
re r ¢ 
hrs $ 
S c + 
hrs % $ 
re 7 ¢ 
hre C $ 
irs ai//, $ 
Student Cost per 
Students Sem Student 


Enrolled Hrs Hrs Hour 


staff ranged from $720 to $1,437,50, the in 
structional cost per class semester hour varied 
from $35.68 to $117.58. The same semester 
we found that the instructor to whom we paid 
the next to the lowest semester salary was 
actually costing us more per class semester 
hour than any other instructor. The follow- 
ing semester the instructional cost of this 
instructor per class semester was reduced from 
$117.58 to $73.95 by increasing his teaching 
load and by assigning him other university 
duties. 
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] ™ i = ‘ ‘ ne ia er | | Vi ‘ ‘ 
+ 4 ] + } 
vork sideration complete the w i i ) 
t} struct il cost mp tude ir is the The instru vas t g 7 hours pe 
most satisf Ch stru I week in a depa ‘ } en hou 
cos ’ ! u per student-hour is s ordinarily considered ! { 
f 1 by dividing struc cost by he instructor a ed 3 s 
S ide its | LD) | l Ir lé eve I re pre] r i ¢ ~ Tt i 
rs ly é bers tine stru al S1Zée nd l i l . 
University the instructional of his other wor \ result of this 
per student ur ranged from $.12 to vestigation brought v al tru , 
$.77, the cost in six cases varying from $.41 cost study the n exin e offered 
&$.77. It is not by accident that four of by the universit é nated nd 
' . 
he mer! hose per student 11 st wa teaching d t 
ve ee s are ! longer 1 the service S176 ere ‘ | rt 
; ‘ t f. ‘ ‘ ( I 
\\ na e i ‘ st of ~ I ‘ I | é 
ruk per tude I ] may be so W ‘ ‘ t 
P - ox staff. $ P ; 
: 
a r use 1c I I re eli! ! 
‘ urses than individuals. The cost of a what crude, the educatior ( tant 
irse per student-hour is found by dividing Tre es the fact it edu stitu 
the cost per class hour by the student hours ons are neithe factories r distril ng 
(sixth column, Section IV., Form 2). At agents and that ndit 3 , 
Toledo University the cost per student-hour ‘Structional cost accounting  \ probabl) 
. . never » « velon ; ¢ ' ; 
and all other semester statistics of each never be developed “| 
: : sntine } a : m1 
course are brought together on a four by six ang ae , ed ; 
' ° icturing and busines i ( l 
ecard in order that all facts about a course 
. ) ’ . 1 1 g in the field edu I f results 
may be easily aval able In the event there is 
; ° 1: which are lve ( ( t ve 
any question concerning the advisability |. 
; The results in our case, however, seem to us 
; I er \ go the course again or con- ‘ . 
5 : Oo have fully compe! ted u I me 
tinuing it into a more advanced section. t 
; il d eliort required ) ‘ 
Questions are raised whenever the instruc 
constructional cost ‘count ystems 
é : i 
tional cost of a course runs above $.50 per , Mv < 


The questions raised by an educational THE UNIvyi ry ge I" 0 
idn inistrator whe excessive costs are dis- 
covered should lead to more effective utiliza- SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

ion of time and energy of the instructor THE SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE O} 
In a certain mid-semester instructional cost DEANS OF WOMEN 
study it was discovered that in one class Tue one hundred or more deans of me 
meeting three times a week the cost per stu- attend 


dent per hour of instruction was $1.50, or the Natioz Education Associat 


approximately twice that of any other class. ind found themselves wrestling th prob 
The subsequent investigation revealed the lems old and new. It was evident from the 
following facts: (1) While the class began discussion following a paper ‘Prol s of 


with an enrollment of five students, the the Dean’s Office” by Mrs. Jordan, of Ann 
membership had decreased to two: (2) One Arbor, that colleges and univ 
of the students could be transferred to an- women enrolled feel the need of a dean 
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ugh they vary greatly in assign- f democracy were pointed out by Miss White, 








() I bie proble f the office iwainst students’ se government but ed 
eme t l da g enough f rs g approval of it provided ested 
! u . tl ficials of tl up tl bases of educat ‘ 1x ) 
h others ov students and faculty, friendliness 
t I r ! l gy, O© eC! Tie ers advisers nd 1 sul} ind ; 
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